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NARRATIVE. 


her eyes, ‘‘ you have not heard, then, that Nancy is 
dead. Sh@ married soon after you left our town. 





THE EVENING WALK. 


[The following Narrative is extracted from a little volume 
entitled “« Stories of Common Life,’’ lately published by 
Carter & Hendee, Boston.. The book is very neatly 
printed and embellished with a handsome lithographic 
print illustrative of each story.) 


One fine summer evening, Mr. Selby invited 
his two children, James and Lucy, to take a walk 
with him. They were much pleased to do so, and 
were quickly ready. It was just after sunset, one 
of those beautiful evenings when every thing in 
nature seems so mild and peaceful. Even these 
fittle children felt its gentle influence, and walked 
some distance in silence; but one might see, by 
looking in their pleasant, innocent faces, that it 
was v Senta silence. 

Lacy was a sensible, thoughtful child, of ten 
ears old. She broke the silence by asking— 
«Father, why is it, when we walk after sunset, 
that we do not care to run and jump, and sing and 
talk, as we do when we walk before sunrise?” 
Without waiting for his father’s reply, little James 
exclaimed, ‘‘ I cantell—I can phen h Inthe 
morning every thing seems just ing up, and 
al alive, rd so mt feel all alive 4 Ta the 

ing we are sleepy, and I guess the lambs are 
sleepy, and the birds are sleepy, and that is wh 
we are all so still.” ‘‘James are you sleepy?” 
“Sleepy! why no, * is not sleepy.” ‘‘ What is 
it?” “I don’t know what it is; so father, you 
must tell—you know best. I should have waited 
for father to answer you, Lucy. Mother says I 
have a rude way of interrupting and speaking when 
Iam not spoken to; and so I have. T hips I 
shall not do so again. Father, will you tell us 
why it is so.”” 

“T suppose jou mean that you feel more 
quiet and tranquil. You are somewhat fa- 
tigued by the business and pleasures of the day, 
and do not feel so active. e work of the day 
isdone, and you feel no excitement to undertake 
any more. The birds and beasts are no longer 
playful or active, and you are not therefore ani- 
mated by their lively movements. These are the 
reasons why your minds are tranquil, and you 
feel less frolicksome than inthe morning.” 

The children were quite satisfied with their 
father’s answer. They now reached a little in- 
closure near a small neat cottage, in which two 
beautiful calves were quietly feeding. Lucy and 
James wished to stop and look at them; but their 
father told them, as it was to that cottage he was 
going, they had better go in with him, and speak 
to the good old woman who lived there; and then, 
while he was talking with her, they could go and 
look at the calves. Accordingly they all entered 
the cottage together, where, seated at her spinning 
wheel was a kind looking old woman, with a cap and 
apron as white as snow. She appeared much 
pleased to see Mr. Selby and his children. ‘I 
thought,” said she, ‘‘that I should not be long in 
your neighborhood, Mr. Selby,without your com- 

to see me, and bringing these dear children. 
eir mother is well, I hope, and will come soon. 
Many along year has passed since I last saw 
you, Mr. Selby. This fine great girl was but a 
e them, amd this nice boy was not born.” 

“It is, indeed, a great while, Nurse Wilson; 
but you look as you used to, and seem as you used 
to, only more lame. Where is your daughter? 
isshe with you now?” ‘Oh! Mr. Selby, you 
have not heard, then,” said the old woman, wiping 


Her husband followed the seas; he was lost, and 
I believe she was broken-hearted, for she never 
looked like herself again. She soon died, leaving 
a little boy to my care; and he was a great care 
indeed for some time; but now, Mr. Selby, he 
takes care of me. Philip is truly a comfort to 
his poor old grandmother. Last winter, when I 
was sick with the rheumatism, and very sick I 
was, the little fellow, not yet nine years old, was 
my only nurse. He tended on me, and took care 
of me, day and night, as though he had been 
grown up; and more than that, Mr. Selby, he 
worked for me. I was sick a long time, and 
things went pretty hard. Philip was obliged to 
be up and down all night; but as soon as it came 
day-light, after I was able to be left alone, he 
would be off after little jobs of work, to make up 
the money for our rent, and to buy me little com- 
fortable things, till I was quite well again. Oh, 
Mr. Selby, that boy has indeed been a blessing 
to me. I know not how to be grateful enough for 
him.” 

‘* But where is Philip now?” asked Mr. Selby. 
‘* Still at work, sir. Things go better with us 
now: my brother left me this cottage, which is a 
neat comfortable place, and I am able to spin 
again. Still we have but little money; and Philip 
is very desirous to go to school, so he is trying to 
earn enough for that; and he is so active, obliging, 
and industrious, that all who employ him once, 
are willing to have him again; and he finds enough 
to do, even in this strange place.” 

Lucy .and James were so much interested in 
Nurse Wilson’s account of her grandson, that 
they had quite forgotten their great desire to see 
the pretty white calves. They were sitting very 
still, wishing to hear more,when a fine rosy-looking 
boy came running in, so intent on speaking to 
Mrs.. Wilson that he did not even notice that any 
one else was in the room. ‘‘ Dear grandmother, 
how do you feel, how have you been ail day long?” 
“ Nicely, _—— nicely,—but you do not see 
here is Mr. Selby and his two children. You 
have heard me speak of Mr. Selby. He was a 
kind friend to me, and to your dear mother.” 
Philip turned round, made his best bow to Mr. 
Selby, and spoke to Lucy and James; but he 
seemed to have so much to say to his grandmother, 
that he could not help talking to her, though there 
were others present. 

‘*Grandmother—here is the money; will you 
put it with the rest? I shall go to school in 
another month, if you are well, grandmother.” 

‘‘Here is not quite so much as you expected, 
is there, Philip?” asked Mrs. Wilson. ‘‘ Not 
quite. I met a very poor woman with a little 
child yonder. They seemed very hungry, and so 
I ran into the baker’s, and bought them a loaf. I 
knew I had rather work longer, than to let them 
go so hungry; and I thought you would do so, 
grandmother.” His grandmother told him she 
was glad he had bought the loaf, and that he 
would lose nothing by it. : 

‘*No,” said Mr. Selby, taking a bright silver 
dollar from his pocket and giving it to Philip, 
‘* you shall lose nothing by it. Your grandmother 
has been telling me that you are a kind, good boy 
to her, and I am glad to find you are so to others. 
Add this doliar to the rest of your money. Shall 
you then have enough to pay for your schooling?” 
‘* This dollar, sir—this whole dollar! can this be 
for me? oh, yes, sir, enough for’ my schooling, 











and to buy some tea for grandmother besides, 
Thank you, sir, I am sure | thank you.” 





Mr. Selby now asked Mrs. Wilson, if Philip 
should go with his children to look at the calves, 
as he must consult with her about some stocking _ 
yarn his wife wished to have spun. Mrs. Wilson | 
was quite willi The calves, she said, belonged. 
to a neighbor of hers, but Philip often played with 
them, and they were very fond of him. 

The children then walked out. The calves 
were very tame and gentle, and Lucy and James 
had great pleasure in looking at them, and pulling 
grass for the little creatures to eat from their 
hands. They were much engaged in playing 
with them, when their father called that it was 
time to go home. 

On going into the cottage to bid Mrs. Wilson 
good night, they found a nice bow! of strawberries 
and milk ready forthem. Philip had gathered 
the strawberries from his little garden, and the 
children thought they had never tasted any so 
sweet and good. 

After eating the strawberries, they said ‘‘Good 
bye!”’ to Nurse Wilson and her grandson, and 
hastened home to tell their mother of their pleas- 
ant walk and still more pleasant visit. 

Mrs. Selby was much interested by her children’s 
account of Philip. The next morning Lucy. and 
James hastened to school fully expecting. Pay 
should find Philip: but he was not there. Many 
days passed away, and still no Philip came. 

The children felt greatly disappointed. _Little- 
James was almost complaining about it one eye- 
ning, when Lucy said, ‘‘I think I know the rea- 
son. ” 


‘Dear Lucy, do tell! 
asked James. 

Lucy replied, the evening they. were at Mrs. 
Wilson’s she had noticed that though Phillip’s.. 
clothes were clean and whole, they were very 
much patched, and looked very old; and that his , 
hat, also, was very much worn, and looked quité 
shabby. ‘‘ You know,” continued Lucy, “‘ his 
mea oe said they had but little money, and 

cannot but think that Phillip is still at work try+" 
ing to earn some new clothes.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Selby thought it quite probable that Lucy was 
right, and little James exclaimed, “I know it is 
so! Do, dearest mother, take some of fathér’s 
clothes and make them over for Philip as you do 
for me; and let me give him that nice straw hat 
which is so large forme.’’ His mother answered, 
that she thought some new and coarser clothes: 
would do better for Philip, as he was often obliged 
to work; and that she would see about thém the 
next day. The hat she thought might fit ‘very 
well, ; 

Accordingly some good firm cloth was ; 
and as they could judge pretty well about the size, 
the clothes were made. Lucy petitioned to make 
the shirts all herself, and never did a little girl 
work more neatly and industriously. 

The clothes were soon completed, and the 
children, with their father and mother, once more 
walked towards Nurse Wilson’s neat cottage. 

Little James ran forward with the straw hat in 
his hand, but waited when he ed the door” 
for his parents and sister to go in with him. On ~ 
entering the cottage they found Philip with the 
same old patched clethes on, reading to his - 
grandmother who was busily at work; but the 
book and the work were put aside, and a cordial ° 
welcome given to their visitors. 

While Mr. and Mrs. Selby were speaking with 
the good old nurse, little James said, ‘* Whi 
Philip, we have expected every day to see youvat 
school. As you did not come, Lucy thought?’ 
here he was interrupted by the grandmother; who, 


What can it be?” 
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had heard what , and seemed to think some 
explanation from herself was necessary. ‘‘ Philip 
has wished to go, dear; but he must work a little 
more first. is clothes are not quite fit to go to 
school, and so he works early and late.” ‘* And 
— works for me early and late, said 


ip, and will not even buy her a new blanket, | 


though cold weather must come.” 

**Lucy thought right,” said James. ‘‘ Lucy gues- 
sed right! Grandmother shall not lose her blanket, 
1 know, and you shall not lose your school, Philip, 
for here is a hat for you, and father has got the 
rest in the bundle—all but the shirt. Lucy made 
every stitch of that her own self, and it is wrapped 
up in her handkerchief, and she has got another 

ost half done.” The clothes were now produ- 
ced: they fitted very well, and so did the hat. 

Little James’s joy knew no bounds. He jumped 
up and down and then turned Philip round and 
round, to see how nice he looked. 

’ Mrs. Selby gave Philip such books as he would 
need at the school; and for his grandmother she 
had brought a nice new cap and ribbon. 

Mrs. Wilson and Philip felt very thankful for 
all the kindness shownthem. Their hearts were 
filled with gratitude to these good friends, and to 
Him who had given them such good friends. 

The next day, when Lucy and James went to 
school, they found Philip with his new clothes on, 
studying away with all his might; and a bright 
scholar he made. 

He was a gost boy and became a good man, 
He always delighted to do every thing in his power 
for Mr. Selby and his family; and continued to 
be the comfort and support of his grandmother’s 
declining years. 
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REFLECTIONS ON SNOW. 


Dean Younc Reapers.—-Do you ever seriously 
contemplate the wonderful works of God? Have 
you ever considered that his wisdom and power 
are as well displayed in the little world of insects 
and microscopic objects, as in those immense 

which compose the system of the universe. 
a thing is common, we often fail of per- 
teiving those ies, and reciating those 
Senet, that we discover in ‘om renee Re It 
is hoped that my remarks may lead my reader’s 
meditations from nature, upto nature’s God; and 
that while they admire the works of His hands, 
ee Ae 2 worship the Creator. 
formation of snow and its regular shape, is 
understood, I apprehend, by few, either young or 
old. Snow is a kind of meteor formed of particles 
of water, frozen in the air while in a state of va- 
pour, and asit freezes several particles in one 
mass, s heavier than the air, it descends 
to the carth from the principle of itation. The 
shape of the flakes is very remarkable. They all 
rosenble little flat stars, with six equal rays, (like 
this,*) unless when this form has been deranged 
by the wind, or other cause. It is difficult to dis- 
cover from whence this regular form proceeds. 

Perhaps it may be imputed to the saline particles 
which float in the air, and by uniting with the 
freezing vapours cause them to crystalize. Often 
several of these stars unite, and vapors freeze to 
them, but they have a tendency to preserve the 
-same form, and thus we sometimes see large flakes 
with six points, and often on each side of the points 
fiftle fibres in regular succession, like the leaves 
oh the of the fir tree. The form of the 
snow is best Seen with the naked eye, m a mild 
ts. while the snow is falling, but 2 magni- 
fying glass will exhibit the beautiful appearance 
ef the new fallen snow at anytime. Snow is very 

hght. To show how light it is, it will be only 

to say, that experiments prove that at 
the time of falling, it is twenty four times lighter 
than water. The colder the air, the lighter the 
anow. When the air is —— the snow is 
finer than when it is warm; this reason in our 


Greenland it often falls like fine dust. When the 
air is warm, the snow is soft, and has a much 
‘greater tendency t@ attract, and the little stars 
|touch one another in their way down, and adhere 
itogether; which they do not do in extreme cold 
| weather. 
|. It may not be known to all young readers, that 
| many high mountains are covered with snow all 
the year round, the air being much colder on 
heights, than on plains, and that it may rain in 
valleys, while it snows heavily on high hills. 
Snow is of use in various ways. As the winter 
cold is much more hurtful to vegetables, the roots 
of trees, &c. than to animals, the plants would 
perish, if they were not preserved by some cover- 
ing. The snow, by falling like a universal fleece 
of soft wool, covers the vegetables, guards them 
from the inclemency of frost and winds, and pre- 
serves the ground of an equable and moderate 
temperature while thesnow remains. It contains 
different salts as all vapors do, which it leaves in 
the ground when it melts, and much enriches the 
earth. ‘The snow is a benefit also, by filling the 
springs and rivers which had diminished during 
the winter. 






The beautiful whiteness of the snow appears to 
result from a reflection of all the pencil of rays; 
as those of you who have studied natural philoso- 
phy know, that a ray of light consiste of the seven 
colors of the rainbow. In snow, there is no sub- 
stance to absorb any of these rays, and being all 
reflected to the eye, cause the steady whiteness 
which it always exhibits to us.—An attentive 
observer cannot but admire the divine goodness 
and power, in finding that even in the flakes of 
snow the most exact proportion, and the most 
perfect ey, preserved. Order is the 
great law which lays down in the government 
of the world, and from thence it is that all his 
are so beautiful, so invariable, and so per- 


fect. While this affords pleasure to the sight, 


and abundant subject for reflection, he will be 
ready to assent to this truth, ‘that even frost 
and snow have their charms, and winter has its 
sweets.” 


(Youth’s Miscellany. 
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to be as earnest in becoming reconciled to God 
as though he knew that he could not live til) 
the morrow’s night. ‘* You may be flattering 
yourself,” it was said, ‘‘that you are in no danger 
of immediate death; but you are in danger cop. 
tinually of dropping away without any warni 

that death is near. I know not but you may live 
some months. It is, however, very doubtful, 





Your safest course is, to do with your might what 
your hands find to do. Your present and eternal 
interest urge you to this. If you wish to know 
what God requires-you to do, and are willing to 
do it, I will gladly inform you. It is something 
which may be done, even if you are to die in fiye 
minutes, Now, will you do it, if I will tell 
what it is?” Yes; was the reply, while a foelig 
of deep interest began to show itself in his emaciated 
countenance and sunken eyes. ‘‘ Well, then,| 
will tell you: ‘ Repent of your sins and believe o 
the Lord Jesus Christ,’ and you shall be sayed, 
To repent is to be sorry that you have done 
and to cease from doing. wrong. Especially, iy 
be grieved that you have sinned against God; ty 
feel as the Prodigal did when he arose and came 
to his father, saying, ‘ Father; I have sinned.’ Ty 
believe in Christ, is to trust your soul in his hands 
for salvation: to disclaim all goodness or merit ip 
ourself; and to resign your will to God’s will 
ill you now do it?” His reply was, yes. 
left him. In three days from that a | I heard 


from the friends, that he told them, very soon after 
my leaving, that he liad found the Saviour and was 
happy. ile he lived, he filled up his time in 
exhorting his relatives and neighbors to prepare 
for death and eternity. ~ 

Although we pots * not speak too confidently 
concerning this case, yet on the supposition that 
the conversion was genuine, it testifies loudly in 
favor of urgmg an immediate compliance with the 
terms of salvation. As a result of the occurrences 
narrated above, the parents of this young mm 
have professed religion, and also two sons and: 
daughter; all the surviving children have found 
the Saviour. ‘ 
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A VISIT IN SEASON, 
(Furnished by a Clergyman, for the Pastor's Journal.) 

Soon after commencing my labors in this place, 
I.was called to witness a scene, a narration of 
which may be serviceable to your readers. After 
preaching an — in a neighborhood 
some distance from the village where I boarded, 
I stopped for the night at the house nearest to that 
in which the meeting was held. On becoming 
acquainted with the «family, I found a young man 
18 or 20 years old, who was quite ill, and appar- 
ently in the last stage of the consumption. He 
had been declining for several months, but had 
not renounced all hope of regaining his health. 
I had a few words of conversation with him that 
evening, but as he was in bed, and not able to 
speak aloud, I deferred saying much till the next 
day. In the morning he was as usual able to 
walk about the house, and sit with the family at 
the breakfast table. When we had attended family 
worship, I sought an opportunity for further con- 
versation with the young man. He told me he 
would like to be a Christian, and hoped, that 
before he died, the Lord would have mercy on 
him. He manifested no deep and earnest sotiertude 
about his soul. He prayed.some, was somewhat 
anxious, and hoped the Lord would come and 
meet him ‘‘one of these days.”” 

I related several instances where persons with 
whom I was acquainted, had been able until a few 
hours, or a few moments before their death, (when 
their complaint was apparently the same as his, ) 
to be about the room or even walk out of doors, 
and that he was liable to be taken away suddenly 
in like manner. I told him that though he might 
be honest in thinking that he had done all that he 


REAL BEAUTY. 

‘*T wish I washandsomer.”’ Well perhaps that 
is a good wish—it is certainly a needful one in 
some cases. And many worse wishes are secretly 
indulged, nay, openly avowed. 

I believe every young lass might make herself 
handsomer if she would but try. Yet with al 
their anxiety about it, but few succeed. They 
not take the right method. Indeed, their ver 
anxiety hinders their succeeding; for aiming to 
appear handsome always sinks into affectation, 
which never fails to disgust persons of sense. 
Many use washes and lotions, which are ver 
injurious. But I advise all my young friends to 
be cautious of these, lest they should be served 
as that lady was who, having been accustomed to 
use a white composition to make her look fait, 
once came in contact with some sulphureous fumes, 
which, seizing chemically upon the white with 
which her skin was covered, turned it to a 
lead color, which remained to the day of her death. 
Let this be a warning against preparations of Y 
know not what, which may do great mischief ip 
the end, although for a while they may seem to 
improve the appearance. 

Certain ladies have been famous for using rouge, 
rendering themselves frightful as to personal ap- 
pearance; and as to sentimental influence, doing 
to themselves still greater harm, as it takes away 
completely the power of blushing. But thost 
ladies do net want to blush, so they do not feel 
the privation. And there are certain gentlemen 
who are not susceptible of that delicate “but pow 
erful influence which a blush gives to an amiable 
countenance. They prefer the staring red, and 
they have it 














climate we have often large flakes, while in 








could do to become a Christian, yet he was doubt- 
less mistaken in his views of duty. He was urged 


ee 


feel otherwise. 
As I cannot recommend any of these modest? 







that his spirit had gone into eternity. I learned 


plentifally. But you,.I presume, 
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my fair readérs, I must proceed to:state what will 
answer much better. I can with confidence 
recommend the following as being perfectly safe 
and certainly beneficial: 

RECIPE. 

Take, in the morning before breakfast, a walk 
of one mile or more, drinking with it freely of 
clear, fresh, balmy, atmospheric air. , It will 
much strengthen the appetite, without which there 
ean neither be health nor beauty. ’ 

In the forenoon, of the best brown exercise two 
handfuls. This may be had in any house, all 
good housewives having stores of it at home. 

Take also of plain food a sufficient quantity.— 
Beware of making the dose too large, as nothing 

ils the appetite more, and many have lost all 
their beauty by it. Carefully pick out all rich soups 
and high seasoned dishes of all sorts. When you 
wish to be laid up, these will be very efficacious, as 
multitudes of very respectable persons can testify. 

Be careful not to have your tea too strong, and 
with it take plenty of milk and sugar. Never at- 
tempt to speak when you are swallowing, and 
especially think twice before you speak evil of 
an absent person. 

In the evening the following dose is admirable: 
to one full pint of piety, fresh from mount Calvary, 
add ten grains of recollection, also of conscience 
three scruples. You will then have quiet sleep 
and pleasant dreams, especially if a pillow be 
placed under the ear before ten o’clock. 

A pale complexion may thus be brought to 
bloom like a rose, if you are careful to avoid that 
most deadly evil which prevails so much in our 
day, viz. t—t—I—g. [ Youth’s Miscellany. 
EEE 
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SINGULAR METHOD OF TAKING A BEAR. 


An officer of our army, on duty in the interior of 
Louisiana, observed at a house where he had 
put up for the night, several bear skins, and one 
of them particularly large. He entered into con- 
versation about them and received the following 
account of the manner in which one of the bears 
had been taken: 

A man had gone out to drive in his cattle, a 
few days before, mounted, but with no other 
weapon than a cow whip. A cow whip consists 
of a stiff round whip stock about three feet long; 
supplied with a lash of twisted raw hide nearly 
thirty feet long. The lash is coiled up to be used 
on the arm, and is thrown out with great violence 
by those who are expert with it. 

While armed with this whip and hunting up his 
cattle, the man came suddenly upon a large bear. 
Thinking to have a bit of fun in the lone woods, 
he gave the bear a whack with his whip. Bruin 
growled and made battle, the horse sprang out of 
his reach with his rider, who gathered up his lash, 
closed again and gave another whack, and con- 
tinued the contest in this way about an hour, the 
bear sorely annoyed and enraged, but unable to 
cope with the activity of the horse, who always 
sprang off after a throw of the whip. 

The bear attempted several times to climb a 
tree, but was as frequently brought down by a 
severe stroke from the formidable whip. At last, 
he'seemed to be bothered and disposed to beg off, 
and now for the first time, it entered into the head 
of the man to drive him to the house, which 
was about six miles from the scene of action. He 
commenced by heading him and whacking him 
with the whip when pursuing any direction but 
the one he wished him to follow, which poor Bruin, 
after some efforts to avoid it, quietly took, finding 
00 peace any other way. Getting him at last into 
& cow path leading to the house and flogging him 
severely whenever he left it, he got the bear to 
move fhoderately in the path, making but few 
efforts to leave it, and sure of a heavy whack 
whenever he did. In this way be drove him 


until within hail of the house, when calling to 
another man who was 


there, he came out with 


¥ 


The officer thinking it an extraordinary adven- 
ture took great pains to ascertain its correctness 
from several individuals who were at the house, 
two of whom were ‘‘in at the death.” He saw 
also, the man who performed the feat, and who 
corroborated all that he had previously heard 
from his host. They spoke of it as no great 
affair, and assured him that with a good horse 
and one of those whips, they would undertake to 
drive a bear any direction and any distance. They 
were of the best class of frontier settlers, brave 
and enterprising, and without affectation or dis- 
position to deceive. [American Turf Register. 





“TICKLED TO DEATH.” 


The above phrase is certainly more applicable 
to mice than to men, as the following fact will 
show. When a certain preacher travelled among 
the Dutch, in York state, one of his injudicious 
hearers told him, on a certain Sabbath, that 
another of his hearers was ‘‘ tickled to death,” 
with his morning sermon. Of the contrary, how- 
ever, he had full proof, for in the afternoon, the 
same person was at meeting again. So the 
phrase was not trueinthat case. But it wastrue, 
or nearly so, in the following instance. ‘One 
evening in the month of December 1822, while a 
few officers on board a British man of war, then 
lying in harbor, were seated round the fire, one 
of them began to play a plaintive air on the violin. 
He had scarcely performed ten minutes, when a 
mouse, apparently frantic, made its appearance 
in the centre of the floor. The strange gestures 
of the little animal excited the attention of the 
officers, who with one consent resolved to suffer it 
to continue its singular motions unmolested. Its 
exertions appeared to be greater, every moment: 
it shook its head, and exhibited signs of the most 
ecstatic delight. After performng actions which, 
at first sight, an animalso diminutive would seem 
incapable of —— the little creature, to 
the astonishment of the delighted spectators, sud- 
denly ceased to move, fell ae and expired, with- 
out evincing an ons of pain.” 
; ” tonrlotien Alene and Journal. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
A STUDIOUS BOY. 


T lately met®a young person, with whom I had 
quite an interesting conversation. He told me 
his native town, his name, and his age—and that 
he was pursuing a course of studies preparatory 
to the Gospel ministry. ‘‘A great many,” said 








it with very little forethought, and go about the 
work as though it were atrade.” He said a great 
deal more that Lcannet remember, by which I 
ascertained that he had taken hold of his studies 
in aright manner. This boy, I afterwards learned, 
has not only committed to memory the whole New 
Testament, but also’ the book of Job and the 
Psalms. And how do you think he learned so 
large a portion of the Bible? Simply by learning 
afew verses every day, and persevering in so 
doing. He is not yet fifteen years old—and what 
an abundance of Scripture knowledge is treasured 
up in his mind! How great an advantage will 
this be to him, when he comes forth to preach the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. He will never, 
never repent the pains that he has taken nor the 
time that he has thus spent in studymg the word 
of God. Iheard aman say, who is very inti- 
mate with this youth—<‘ It is astonishing to hear 
with what readiness he repeats passages from the 
Bible. You would think by his conversation and 
his prayers that he were an old Christian.” 

How many children there are, who appear un- 
willing to get even their Sabbath School lessons 
—perhaps one verse aday. If there, are any 
such, who read the account of this boy, let them 
no longer think theirs a hard task. But children, 
why will not you try to commit the whole Testa- 





his rifle and shot him. 


ment? It now seems a hard task I know, but it 
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he, ‘‘ who think of studying for the ministry, do. 








































































will appear quite easy a dozen years hence. If 

you learn no more, do learn one verse a day, pei- 

fectly, to say to your Sabbath School teacher, 
D. C..C. 








THE NURSERY. 


BIBLE STORIES.—NO. 4, 
A STRANGE CURE. " 


We are somewhere told of a great nation, a very 
great company of people, who were many years travel? 
ling from one country to another, They bad a great 
wilderness to go through, and met a great many. ene- 
mies on the way. But God led them, so that they 
were always safe. He went before them, and made 
them see something, both by day and by night, that 
told them which way they should go. He fed thea: 100, 
and gave them bread and meat and water, and every- 
thing they wanted. But they were wicked, and grew 
tired of the food God gave them, and complained 
very unkindly against Him, and against the great and 
ge man, whom he had given them as @ ¥ 
hen the Lord was. much displeasesl, beeause the 

complained, and said sueh wicked things; and ‘te 
sent some great, terrible creatures among to 
destroy them. They were dreadful creatures! they 
looked so fierce and fiery, ‘and they bit a great many 
of the people and killed them—for they were so bos 
onous, that alt who were bitten by them died. 

the people were very much afraid, and sorry for what 
they had done. And they came to the i 
leader, whom they had complained of so 
begged him to pray to God to take away these dread~ 
ful creatures, that they might not all die. Sohe 

ed, as they desired—and God heard him, and told hitn 





to go and make an image of brass, just like one of 
those anima’ sand sett upon a high pol, wo that al 
the people could see it: and then promised, 


if any one, who was bitten, would come and look at 
that brass image, which was raised up on the pole, he 
should be entirely healed, And so the rest of the 
people were saved—for they had only to go, when 
were | areca dae look at eee image, and 
were sure to be made 
apenttied — r 


“ 





OBITUARY. uw 


WILLIAM BRADFORD RENTON. 

Died in Parsippany, N. J., Aug, 4, William 
Bradford Renton, son of James Renton, of Easton, 
Pa. aged nine years. 

bn little boy was remarkable for decision, 
and for a very early susceptibility of religious im- 
presssion. fo Infancy he was accustomed’ :to 
the duty of prayer, and during the last few months 
of his life was often alone for hours.—For less 
than three months before his death, his religi 
impressions were very deep, and the last 
ten days of his life they occasioned him much 
distress.. He ed thus,—‘‘I ama poor, little, 
wicked child. ! save me for Christ’s sake.” 
The burden of his prayers was, that God would 

ity him for Christ’s sake; and once he spoke of 
himself as “a poor little skeleton.” These dis- 
tressing feelings he retained for two days, ‘and 
then his mind became calm, and his expressions 
indicated a very happy frame. He suffered 
extremely and almost without intermission; yet 
he was remarkably patient and submissive. 
is the more to be regarded as an indication of a 
real change, from the fact that he was naturally 
very impatient and writable. 

He spoke of heaven as.a very delightful place, 
whére moe would be no sickness, pain, or crying, 
and where he should be one of Christ’s lambs. 
After a severe paroxysm, he said, ‘‘O, my dear 
father, take care of me only a little while; but 
*tis not your fault that I suffer—’tis no one’s fault. 
My dear Saviour does it, and he means to make 
me a better child:”—and soon after, ‘‘ Jesus has 
blotted out alf my sins, and lain them one side.” 

Being asked by a visiting clergyman if he 
should pray with him, the little fellow said, ‘‘ Yes 
sir,’ ‘* But what shall I pray for?” asked Mr. 
F. ‘Pray that I may be a@ better boy.” “ Any 
thing else?” said Mr. F. ‘ Pray for my father 
and mother, that they may be better, and tat this 
may be a better world.” 











His discrimination and intelligence were very 
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remarkable. He was once asked if he thought a 
certain individual who had prayed with and for him 
was a Christian. ‘* How can I tell,” he replied, 
** whether he is spirit or not.” . 

How muck this discrimination and intelligence 
resulted from the instruction of the Sunday school 
and Infant schools, with which he was connected, 
we cannot tell. ‘‘God knoweth.” He was a 
most interesting and lovely boy, and his case shows 
that children of nine years old, can love God and 
the Saviour, and can feel that their Saviour loves 
them. 

When will all the children in our infant and 
Sabbath schools, who are old enough to love a 
father and friend on earth, learn to love and obey 
an everlasting Father, and an unchangeable friend 
in heaven? [Journal & Telegraph. 








EBNYITORIAL. 


THE SLEIGH RIDE. 

In the month of Feb. 1831, one cold blustering 
day, | set out with my horse and sleigh to ride to a 
neighboring town, to hear an address upon the sub- 
ject of temperance. For two days before, a most 
violent storm of snow had been falling. The ground 
was covered very deep, and immense drifts blocked 
wp the way. My horse waded along with much 
difficulty through the almost impassable roads. 
After a tedious drive, I succeeded in arriving at 
the place for which I had set out. There was 
tmueh exeitement then respecting the use of ardent 

spirits. Many thought it best to continue their 
' use, and were very angry with those who were 
endeavoring to dissuade their neighbors from 
drinking this liquor, which has caused, and is 
causing so much woe. 

But few assembled to hear the address ofthe orator. 
The opponents reviled the friends of temperance, 
and would not listen to the arguments which were 
urged in defence of this holy cause. The few 
however, who assembled, attended with deep in- 
terest to the speaker, as he pathetically portrayed 
the ruin which intemperance was causing through- 
out our whole country.» A small society was 
then formed, and the few who had moral courage 
enough to go on in the path of duty, unintimidated 
by, abuse, and ridicule, and frowns, signed the 

It was evening before I was prepared to return 
home. The stars shone clear, twinkling through 
the cold air. Deep drifts of snow rendered it im- 
possible for me to ride with much rapidity, and 
often it was with difficulty that the horse could 
force his way through the heavy banks. Though 
warmly bundled up, I felt very sersibly the severity 
of the cold. The road which I travelled, was 
father unfrequented, and but few houses were 
scattered along its side. In this place I passed a 
horse and sleigh, without any driver. It was so 
cold that I could not stop, but had not proceeded 
more than a quarter of a mile, before my horse 
stood still in the road. I looked out to see the 
cause, and there lay just before him, the body of 

a man half buried in the snow. He was drunk! 
He had pitched out of the sleigh, and was not 
able to get up. In his struggles to rise, he had 
been working his head deeper and deeper into the 
light snow, and was almost smothered. I lifted 
him up, but he was too drunk to stand. His hat 
had blown off and was full of snow, and he ap- 
peared very nearly frozen. Indeed, he must 
inevitably have perished in the road, had not some 
one came along to take care of him. What to do 





he« 


a a 


I did not know. There was no house near—it 
was late in the evening, and I could not get him 
into my sleigh. I asked him his name, but he 
could only mumble a few inarticulate words, 
from which I could learr nothing, but’that he was 
beastly drunk. While standing thus perplexed, 
another sleigh providentially came along, and the 
man in it recognised the drunkard, as his neighbor 
and family physician. He took him into a sleigh, 
and conveyed him home. I afterwards made 
some inquiries respecting this man, and ascertained 
that a few years ago, he was a very respectable 
physician, in extensive practice. He used ardent 
spirits moderately. The almost invariable conse- 
quence ensued. From the moderate use, he 
proceeded to the excessive use, lost his practice, 
beggared his family, ruined his reputation, and 
became a drunken sot. 

How many similar stories can be told of the 
ravages of rum. And yet some men who call 
themselves respectable, will sell it, and even 
some persons professing to be Christians will 
drink it. I trust the young who read this story, 
will resolve that they will neither drink, buy, nor 


and I gave vent to my feelings in tears.” It a 
pears that, through the instrumentality of this 
child, not more than six years of age, who had 
attended a Sabbath School, together with his sub- 
sequent attendance on the public worship of God, 
he has been led to saving views of divine truth. 





A THOUGHTFUL CHILD. 

A little girl was in prayer one evening, 
after she had retired, when her mother heard 
her pray, that ‘‘ the poor might have a stove in 
their parlor, and a stove in their kitchen, and 
wood enough to burn in them all winter.” At 
another time she prayed, that ‘‘ somebody would 
be sent to mend all the broken squares of glass, 
in every poor person’s house in town; that they 
might be kept from the cold,” D.C. C. 





Selected for the Youth’s Companion 
SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 

Mar. 25. Sab. Christ died for Us. 

26. Mon. Vain is the help of man. 

27. Tues Occupy till I come. 

28. Wed. Deny thyself. 

29. Thurs. Jesus we 

80. Fri. Bless the Lord, O My soul. 

$1. Sat. Who maketh thee to differ? 

‘**T compare the expressions of Scripture to a Rosz, 

though many leaves nearly resemble each other, there is not 
one of them but contributes te the beauty and perfection of 














sell. the Fiower.”’ Borue. 
be ________________ 
MISCELLANY. POETRY. 
GOING DIFFERENT WAYS. Written for the Youth's Companiaa. 
Dr. Hosack has more than once, in his lectures, ELOISE. 


contrived to bring in the following anecdote—Rev. 
Dr. Witherspoon, former President of Princeton 
College, was once on board a packet-ship, where, 
ey & other passengers, was a professed atheist. 
This fellow was very fond of troubling every body 
with his peculiar belief; and of broaching the sub- 
ject as o} as he could get any body to listen 
to him. ‘‘ He didn’t believe in a God, and a future 
state—not he!”’ By and by therecame up a terrible 
storm, and the ae was, that all would go to 
the bottom. ere was much fear and consterna- 
tion aboard, but ne was so horribly frightened 
as the atheist. his extremity he sought out 
the clergyman. He found him in the cabin, 
calmand collected,and thus addressed him:—‘‘ Oh 
Dr. Witherspoont Dr. Witherspgon! we’re all 

oing for it—we have but a short time to stay. 

Ih my gracious! how the vessel rocks. We’re 
all J og iggeh you think we are, Doctor.” 

e Rev. gentleman turned on him a look of 
most provoking coolness, and replied in broad 
Scotch, ‘‘Na doubt, nadoubt, mon, we’re a’gang- 
ing: but you and I dinna gang the same way.” 


BENEFIT OF ASKING A BLESSING. ‘ 
‘*T came from my last voyage before Christmas,” 
says a sailor, “and hastened home. Being late 
when I arrived, I had not the opportunity of seeing 
my eldest girl until the following day. At dinner 
time when we had sat down, I began to eat what 
was before me, without ever thinking of my heaven- 
ly Father,that provided my daily bread; but glanc- 
ing my eye towards the girl, of whom I was do- 
tingly fond, I observed her looking at me with 
astonishment.—After a moment’s pause, she asked 
me in a solemn and serious manner, ‘ Father, do 
you never ask a blessing before eating?” Her 
mother observed me looking hard at her, and 
holding my knife and fork motionless: it was not 
anger—it was a rush of conviction, which struck 
me hike lightning. Apprehending some reproof 
from me, and wishing to pass it by in a trifling 
way, she said, ‘Do yousay grace, Nanny?’—M 
eyes were still riveted upon the child, for I felt 
conscious I had never instructed her to pray, nor 
even set her an example, by praying with my 
family when at home. The child seeing me wait- 
in for her to begin, put her hands together, and 
ifting up her eyes to heaven breathed the sweet- 
est prayer I ever heard.—This was too much for 








me; the knife and fork dropped from my hands, 











e ae, those last melancholy days when the gay com- 
panions of Eloise had one by one forsaken her whose 
emaciated countenance only reminded them that the hour of 
their own departure might be near, her faithful nurse carinj 
much for the dying body but more for the tedying oll 
hourly read from the blessed Book words which she hoped 
might win the heart of the wanderer to Him who came to 
save the lost.” 

‘© How readest thou? art sure the book doth say 
That chooseth may his thirst allay ? 
Nay, read it over, word by word, 
That I may know if I have rightly heard.’’ 
* And whoso is athirst,’ said He, 
* E’en let him freely come to me.’ 
It is not those who have not strayed 
But they who will return, she said. 
The Scripture says there’s joy in Heaven 
O’er those who have their sins forgiven. 
Then, wiping off the tear that stole 
Adown her c'! she read, the whole 
Need no physician,—but the sick and poor 
Wait not in vain at mercy’s a 
«* Enough, enough,”’ young Eloise replied, 
** And yet I know at | she KM 
*« I know not if the promise be 
Sent to a wanderer like me. 
I have lov’d music, but the word 
Which thou hast read have lightly heard ; 
The voice of mercy hath its birth 8 
In worlds far purer than this earth ; 
And I have turned my ear away 
Because it ever seemed to say 
Redeem, redeem life’s fleeting day. 
I have loved beauty, but to Him 
Who came to save, mine eye was dim ; 
I saw in him no form nor grace, 
And wherefore should I seek his face ? 
But now—Oh now before mine eye 
Spreadeth a dread eternity ; 
I would I might not walk alone 
‘This mournful shadowy valley down ; 
I would there were a feeble ray 
To show me up to Heaven the way ; 
I would some voice might say to me 
Daughter thy sins forgi > 
Oh read me one kind promise more 
Surer than those you read before. 
One I may take and call my own 
Tho’ I a claim on God have none.”’ 

My lady, no—there cannot be 
Words sweeter than I’ve read to thee; 

Yet here is one, if thou wilt bear— 

**Oh! quickly, quickly let me hear.*’ 

** As scarlet though your sins, and though 
As crimson red—they shall be white as snew.’’ 

* *Tis I—it is’’—the soul i 

« Yet I have slighted” 





cried ; 
shedied. G.E.A 
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